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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 

In our last No. some notice was given of 
the opening session of the Yearly Meeting. 
A friend has kindly furnished us further par- 


ticulars : 

Minutes for Friends in attendance from 
within the limits of other Yearly Meetings were 
received and read as follows: 

For David H. and Naomi Barnes, John 
Searing and Sarah D. Searing, Mellis S. and 
Rachel C. Tilton, Franklin Haines and Sam- 
uel B. Haines, Wealthy A. Russell, all from 
New York. 

For Henry Iddings, from Pennsylvania. 

For John Needles and Mary B. Needles, 
and Samuel Townsend, from Baltimore. 

For Joseph and Ruth Cope, Edward and 
Rachel L. Hatton, Robert and Susanna E. 
Hatton, Hannah Griffith and Ann Packer, 
from Ohio. 

For Sylvanus Brown, from Genesee Yearly 
Meeting. 

Besides these, there were a number of 
Friends from other Yearly Meetings without 
Minutes, some of whom were delegates to 
the Convention on Indian Affairs, which met 
on Fifth-day, 5th-inst. 

Second-day afternoon.—A Friend on be- 
half of the Representatives nominated Dill- 
wyn Parrish for Clerk, and Barclay White 
for Assistant Clerk ; which being united with, 
they were appointed. 


A Committee was appointed to settle the 
Treasurer’s account and to nominate a Treas- 
urer; also two Friends for correspondents of 
the Yearly Meeting. 

A Friend from New York called attention 
to the high and holy profession we as a peo- 
ple make to the world. What a powerful in- 
fluence would be exerted if we were all faith- 
ful to the intimations of duty. We all exert, 
in our measire, an influence either for good 
or evil on those around us—in our homes and 
neighborhoods. As we become united to the 
true and living vine, we will be strengthened 
and enabled to aid in building up the Church 
of God among men. The influence of the 
faithful is ever for good; and as we dwell 
under this holy authority, there will be a 
gathering of the people unto the fold of the 
true Shepherd. 

Attention was called by another speaker to 
the early history of the Society ; to the suf- 
ferings and privations our fathers were called 
upon to endure. We are not now a despised 
people in derision called Quakers; but in 
these latter days our members are called to 
be the associates uf princes, and the counsel- 
lors of those who are high in governmental 
authority. We may be proud of our ances- 
try—of the fathers of our Church; and if 
we desire to perpetuate the inheritance we 
have received from them, we must return 
to first principles—to the faithfulness and 
simplicity which they exercised. We must 
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serve and enforce order. We were here bound 
together by the ties of love and unity, and 
with Christ for our Moderator, the great 
Head of the Church for our president, the 
best order and harmony prevailed. 

Another said he rejoiced to know of the 
love that existed among this people, and de- 
sired its growth, and encouraged us to havea 
just knowledge of the meaning of the Query. 
Tt does not mean simply being bound togeth- 
er by the forms of society,—a sort of friend- 
ship that grows up in neighborhoods among 
those who are in the habit of associating to- 
gether. This is all well enough, but it is not 
sufficient ; we must feel this love to fluw out 
\toward all with whom we come in contact, 
whether they be poor and unlearned, or suc- 


cessful and intelligent. For doth not the 
rain fall alike upon the just and upon the 
unjust ? and the sun shineth for all! 

Another Friend also revived the Query as 
to what kind of love existed among us. Those 
who go to meeting and sit down together, feel 
asort of friendship and love for each other; 
but this is not sufficient—we need more—some- 
thing that will reach after the absent. We 
need to gather those who, from the lack of 
life and interest manifested in our meetings, 
have felt discouraged, and absented them- 
selves, and are seeking the light and the truth 
elsewhere. This love will teach us to look 
after the children in our families and neigh- 
borhoods, and give them such religious in- 
struction as their young minds are able to 
appreciate and understand. 

While the Third Query was under consid- 
eration, a Friend said that the cause of some of 
the deficiences acknowledged in the answer to 
the First Query could be tound in the answer 
to the third. We hear a great deal about 
liberality and liberal ideas, but it is a liber- 


ality of the heart—a Christian ities! that is 




















needed; not so much an intel al devel- 
opment, as a spiritual growth. religious 
training of our children has been too much 
neglected. He desired te impress upon our 
minds the importance of this. It is not 


enough that we teach them of the light with- | 


in, unless we also obey its ted@@hings, and by 
our lives and conversation give them a prac- 
tical example of it. 

It was thought by another member that, 
in the training of children, it was guidance 
rather than restraint that was needed. Coer- 
cive restraint is apt to beget a morbid longing, 
and sharpen the appetite for the thing pro- 
hibited, which will find means of enjoyment. 
In regard to the reading of pernicious books, 
if we had in each of our meeting-houses a 
general library of well-selected books such as 
young persons ought to read, it woald be the 
most effective means of preventing the read- 
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ing of pernicious books. Children must learn, 
sooner or later, to discriminate for themselves 
between good and bad, and it is better that 
they be allowed a degree of liberty in the en- 
joyments which are natural to them, with 
parents for their companions, instead of the 
harsh restraint which is so often vainly sought 
to be imposed. May we not find in this the 
reason why so few of our more strict, consist- 
ent members are able to retain an influence 
over their children so as to bring them up to 
be useful members of our Society. The 
maintenance of a fashionable or sectarian 
plainness in dress and manner, as distinguished 
from economy and simplicity, is also a bar- 
rieragainst the intimate relations which should 
ever be cultivated between the old and the 
young. 

The Fourth Query, with the answers there- 


to, having been read, it was remarked by a 
Friend that we might feel encouraged in re- 
gard to the testimony against the use of in- 
toxicating drinks, 
memory of very many of us, when we were in 
a far different condition in this respect than 
we are at present. 
were then generally used among Friends. 
But we must not be satisfied with the work 
that has been accomplished. 
us ; on every hand we see terrible wrecks of 
humanity going down to drunkard’s graves, 
and it is clearly our duty to stretch forth a 
helping hand, and endeavor, if possible, to 
save our brother. 


The time was, and in the 
Intoxicating beverages 


Look around 


Another Friend expressed satisfaction with 
the great progress of the temperance cause in 


our Society during the last fifty years. He 


said it is good for us to refrain from the use 
of these drinks for the sake of the moral in- 
fluence it exerts upon those around us. It 
will strengthen the fallen and the weak, and 
encourage them in their efforts to reform. 
(To be continued.) 
—_ <2 —— 


BE SOCIAL AT HOME, 


Let parents talk much and talk well at 
home. A father who is habitually silent in 
his own house, may be in many respects a 
wise man; but he is not wise in his silence. 


We sometimes see parents, who are the life of 


every company which they enter, dull, silent, 
uninteresting at home, among the children. 
If they have not mental activity and mental 
stores sufficient for both, let them first pro- 
vide for their own household. Ireland ex- 
ports beef and wheat, and lives on potatoes ; 
and they fare as poorly who reserve their 
social charms for companions abroad, and 
keep their dulness for home consumption. 
It is better to instruct children and make 
them happy at home, than it is to charm 
strangers or amuse friends. A silent house 












































from which they will escape if they can. 
They will talk or think of being “shut up” 
there, and the youth who does not love home 
is in danger. 





A MANLY LIFE. 
BY J. F. W. WARE. 

The great want of this age is men. With 
all our marvellous advance in other direc- 
tions, in this we relatively lose. Moral cul- 
ture has not kept pace with material and in- 
tellectual. Though there is danger of doivg 
injustice to the present by unfavorable com- 
parisons with the past, no one can look back 
a generation without feeling how much more 
thoroughly manly it was than this. We 
need not feel that there were giants in those 
days, but we must feel that whatever intrigue 
and corruption may then have crept into high 
places, the simpler lives led by average men 
shielded them from the temptations such men 
now succumb to. They showed a stricter 
and sterner principle. They were men to 
have shrunk with horror from what to-day 
not only allows and endures, but endorses. 
It isn’t a mere pleasant fancy with which we 
tickle our memories when we speak of the 
old-fashioned characteristics of mercantile 
life, nor the dream of a worn-out generation 
that tells of a political integrity rarely known 
in our own day. Facts are behind. The 
age has not been favorable to men. It has 
presented just the inducements to tempt them 
from manhood. It has held up prizes to be 
got only at the sacrifice of that. It has told 
of gifts and honors and emoluments lying in 
other directions, with which manhood has no 
affinity, to which it must have only hostility. 
Men have gone into the world not to make 
character, the only capital a child of God 
ought to care to make—not to seek first the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness—but 
to make money, money any how, at any rate 
money. Just see how it crops out not only in 
that last most fearful exhibit of moral de- 
yravity—the report upon the gold panic— 
but how it crops out everywhere, every day, 
in lesser or greater operations, of little or 
large men, that the soul is nothing, life here 
or hereafter nothing, only gold! A young 
man, born and growing under my min- 
istry elsewhere, made the long journey last 
week to see me on a matter vital to him, be- 
cause, he said, I was the only friend he could 
come to in his distress, and he said with a 
calm smile on the manly face, which I re- 
membered in its babyhood, while he knew 
that his decision cut him off from everything 
a man clings to, “I can do nothing that is to 
come up to trouble me in the hereafter; I 
will keep my conscience clear, and my char- 


is a dull place for young people,—a place | acter unstained.” And I know in the way 
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before him, a way that would blanch manyg 
cheek, in which many a soul would take the 
gold and let the character go, he will go on 
sturdy and brave, weary and sad, and yet 
triumphing in hisintegrity. Itis the lack of 
just that nerve, that pluck—no, better than 
these, that grace of God, which we call prin 
ciple—that has made this time so ghastly in 
the skeletons that fill our market: places and 
our high-places, assuming to be men. 
Friends! Not only are men wanted, but it 
is wanted that you and I should be meni 
That was what we were born to be! It ig 
what life is to make us into. Its discipline ig 
for that result. We have the conditions the. 
problem is for our own working. Christ hag 
given the answer, and affords the key. We 
need not err. For our great attainment we 
need the minor things which I have spoken 
of, these and kindred others, while ever and 
forever, over and above all others, first always 
and last, this is the great want, the inmost 
deepest need, this is it out of which the great 
end shall come! “The crown of a man’s 
manhood is some insight or authority or 
knowledge that puts him above the ordinary 
plane of every-day things; he must take hold 
somewhere upon the things of God.” It is 
that taking hold which shall lift him surely 
into the pure atmosphere and sunlight ; make 
him as one of the sons of God, perfect in the 
attributes of moral being.—Late Pauper. 


— +0 
SPIRITUAL FREEDOM, 
BY WILLIAM E. CHANNING. 


In order, however, that religion should 
yield its full and best fruits, one thing is nee 
essary ; and the times require that I should 
state it with great distinctness. It is neces 
sary that religion should be held and pro- 
fessed in a liberal spirit. Just as far as it as 
sumes an intolerant, exclusive, sectarian form, 
it subverts, instead of strengthening, the 
soul’s freedom, and becomes the heaviest and 
most galling yoke which is laid on the intel- 
lect and conscience. Religion must be viewed, 
not as a monopoly of priests, ministers or 
sects, not as conferring on any man a right 
to dictate to his fellow-beings, not as an in 
strument by which the few may awe the 
many, not as bestowing on one a prerogative 
which is not enjoyed by all, but as the prop- 
erty of every human being, and as the great 
subject for every human mind. It must be 
regarded as the revelation of a common 
Father, te whom all have equal access, who 
invites all to the like immediate communion, 
who has no favorites, who has appvinted no 
infallible expounders of His will, who opens 
His works and word to every eye, and calls 
upon all to read for themselves, and to fol- 
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low fearlessly the best convictions of their 
own understandings. Let religion be seized 
on by individuals or sects, as their special 
province ; let them clothe themselves with 
God’s prerogative of judgment; let them sue- 
ceed in enforcing their creed by penalties of 
law, or penalties of opinion; let them suc- 
ceed in fixing a brand on virtuous men, whose 
only crime is free investigation ; and religion 
becomes the most blighting tyranny which can 
establish itself over the mind. You have all 
heard of the outward evils, which religion, 
when thus turned into tyranny, has inflicted ; 
how it has dug dreary dungeons, kindled 
fires fur the martyr, and invented instruments 
of exquisite torture. But to me all this is 
less fearful than its influence over the mind. 
When I see the superstitions which it has 
fastened on the conscience, the spiritual ter- 
rors with which it has haunted and subdued 
the ignorant and susceptible, the dark, ap- 
palling views of God which it has spread far 
and wide, the dread of inquiry which it has 
struck into superior understandings, and the 
eervility of spirit which it has made to pass 
for piety,— when I see all this, the fire, the 
scaffold, and the outward inquisition, terrible 
as they are, seem to me inferior evils. I look 
with a solemn joy on the heroic spirits who 
have met freely and fearlessly pain and death 
in the cause of truth and human rights. But 
there are other victims of intolerance, on 
whom I look with unmixed sorrow. They 
are those, who, spell-bound by early preju- 
dice, or by intimidations from the pulpit and 
the press, dare not think; who anxiously 
stifle every doubt or misgiving in regard to 
their opinions, as if to doubt were a crime; 
who shrink fgom the seekers after truth as 
from infection; who deny all virtue, which 
does not wear the livery of their own sect; 
who, surrendering to others their best powers, 
receive unresistingly a teaching which wars 
against reason and conscience; and who 
think it a merit to impose on such as live 
within their influence, the grievous bondage, 
which they bear themselves. How much to 
be deplored is it that religion, the very prin- 
ciple which is designed to raise men above 
the judgment and power of man, should be- 
come the chief instrument of usurpation over 
the soul.— Christian Register. 


“When my mother says no, there’s no yes 


in it.” Here is a sermon in a nutshell. Mul- 
titudes of parents say “no,” but after a good 
deal of teasing and debate, it finally becomes 
yes. Love and kindness are essential ele- 
ments in the-successful management of chil- 
dren, but firmness, decision, inflexibility and 
uniformity of treatment are no less import- 
ant. 
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RESIGNATION. 

Resignation is a generous profession of our 
faith in the kindness of God’s purposes to- 
ward us. The more searchingly we are test- 
ed, the greater should be our courage, and 
the more plainly we should perceive the 
thought of Providence. Against chance, we 
can have neither strength nor courage. But 
the moment we begin to suspect a divine in- 
tention, we are, I think, almost ready to ac- 
cord wisdom, pity and foresight to that word 
of the enigma which is still undeciphered. 
The less modifiable events appear to be, the 
less possible it is for us to assign human 
causes for them, and the greater the oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of our faith, because 
God’s share in them is more clearly revealed. 
The more impenetrable his will is, the more 
goodness and mercy it hides. The pruning 
of his adorable hand is ever profitable to the 
tree. Let us be watchful for the slightest 
summons to action; and, in those hard times 
when action is impossible, let us imitate the 
valor of those troops who, by the order of 
their chiefs, stand motionless, like a living 
wall, arms in their hands, and exposed to the 
full fire of the enemy, and are adjudged none 
the less worthy of the victor’s crown when 
victory is won.— Madame Swetchine. 


enews tiem — 


EVERY-DAY RELIGION. 


There is a most unchristian tendency— 
which has almost hardened into custom—to 
divorce religion from daily life. The per- 
nicious effect of this divorcement is painfully 
evident in all the circles of trade and indus- 
try. Christians do not avowedly, sometimes 
do not at all, carry their religion into their 
business. They cover it up, if they do carry 
it with them, under the names of honor, in- 
tegrity and fair dealing. Why this depre- 
cating air? Why these disguises? If the 
love of Christ constraineth us, let the secret 
out. It will win sympathy, it will waken 
thought, it will, above all, honor the Master. 
The business map may, by his walk and con- 
versation, preach Christ where Christian 
preaching is sorely needed. There may be 
an undefined yearning for the religious life, 
but that life is looked upon as entirely dis- 
tinct from the routine of daily business. It 
is a spiritual luxury. It is a thing of the 
sanctuary and the closet. It must not be 
dragged into the rough and roaring tide of 
the world’s life. But what warrant is there 
for this dainty conception of religion, this 
divorcement of the faith from the practice of 
man? It is all wrong—this hiding away of 
Christianity in the church, the home, the 
closet. Its mission is a public one, to walk 
among men rebuking wrong, protecting the 
weak, strengthening justice, counteracting de- 
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ceit, lightening the dark places, making 
crooked ways straight—in a word, leavening 
society around it “until the kingdoms of this 
world shall become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and his Christ.” The way to make every-day 
life religious is to bring religion into contact 
with every-day life. 

It is not the cold light of the distant stars 
but the warm beams of the near sun that stirs 
life in the fertile soil. So if you will make 
men—the world—fruitful for good, you must 
let Christian warmth and life thrill and 
quicken society. You must let Christian 
principle overflow this sordid earth-life, heal- 
ing where it can, cauterizing where it must. 
— Christian at Work. 

ciinesitillianiee 
FALSE SHAME. 

It is impossible to define the exact point 
at which sensitiveness loses itself in what we 
call falseshame. They blend into each other, 
and although so different in their extremes, 
they lose their distinctiveness as they ap- 
proach. There may be people who are. ex- 
empt from false shame, through a dulness of 
feeling, which renders them indifferent to the 
opinion of others. But in highly civilized 
communities, where constant friction is ever 
polishing social intercourse, it is the opposite 
extreme of over sensitiveness which involves 
so much danger, especially to the young and 
inexperienced. There are few who are not 
at times the victims of false shame. We are 
ashamed of our plain apparel ; of our frugal 
table ; of our poor relations; of our meagre 
incomes; of our small business—of a thou- 
sand things in fact, which in strict reason 
ought to create no such feeling. Too many 
are even ashamed of doing right, and will 
stifle the voice of conscience, sooner than 
brave the sneer of an unprincipled compan- 
ion. Probably the largest part of the ex- 
travagance and immorality of the day may 
be traced to this source. It is not so.much 
the love of sin for the sake of its personal 
gratifications, as the fear of ridicule in refus- 
ing its allurements, that causes so many of 
our youth to fall into its snares. False shame 
is especially a disease of youth. The young, 
from their diffidence of themselves, and the 
exaggerated value they set upon the opinions 
of others, are easily betrayed into it. Years 
often correct this exaggeration, and while 
humbling us with a truer view of our own 
insignificance to others, also teach us to place 
more vaiue on our own self-respect. Some, 
however, never Jearn this lesson thoroughly, 
and are habitually subservient to the sup- 
posed or actual opinions of their associates. 
Such may frequently be found dwelling mor- 
bidly upon their own disadvantages of birth, 
condition or appearance, and depreciating 
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their possessions or their characters in a man * 
ner humiliating to themselves and painful tf body 
their listeners. Whatever their other exceh§ look 
lencies, if they lack the manliness which puts - 
this false shame to flight, they have failed to hous 
reap the best results of maturity. ! thei 
Every one should strive to escape from this and 
thraldom. It is confusing to the judgment trou 
for a man’s own wisest views are liable to bef trou 
overthrown by the opinions of inferior minds all 
It is a slavery which abjectly offers reverence kee] 
irrespective of worth. Its victim practically} sun 
accepts any tribunal rather than that of haf ing 
own reason and conscience. It takes fromg thin 
him.that self reliance, without which no real He 
manliness can be attained, and places in iteg thir 
stead a feeble, vacillating deference to an ung tot 
certain and often false standard. It even de ‘ 
feats its own end, for as nothing is despised} afte 
more than cowardice, or respected more than you 
courageous self-reliance, so the world denies ap 
proval to the timid suppliant who yearns for Id 
the boon, while granting it unasked to him will 
who earnestly and steadily pursues his course, you 
independent of worldly smiles or frowns. — pos 
Shame is a beneficial agent in the mind,f sup 
when it comes as a natural consequence and it? 
punishment of evil doing; and he who has | 
ceased to blush even in secret at the recolleog to 
tion of his misdeeds has lost the chief hope off Wo 


improvement. The false shame which fear 
to be detected in honest manual employment; 
which shrinks from exposing to the world ¢ 
necessary and honorable economy; which 
blushes more deeply for a shabby attire than 
for a mean action; and which dreads the 
sneer of the world more than the upbraidings 
of conscience—this false shame will prove the 
ruin of of every one who suffers it to influence 
his inner thoughts and his outward life— 
Philada, Ledger. 


~~ 40m 


HAPPY NANCY'S SECRET, OR CONFIDENCE IN 


m¢ 
GOD. lie 
There once lived in an old brown cottage 40 
a solitary woman. She tended her little gar til 
den and knit and spun for her living. .She} of 
was known everywhere from village to vik E« 
lage, by the name of “ Happy Nancy.” She} m 
had no money, no family, no relatives, and} 1 
was half blind, quite lame, and very crooked. § “ 
There was no comeliness in her, and yet : 
there, in that homely, deformed body, the 
great God, who loves to bring strength out | 
of weakners, has set his royal seal. 
“Well, Nancy, singing again?” would the 
chance visitor say as he stopped at her door. J ¢a 
“ O! yes, I’m forever at it.” de 
“I wish you’d tell me your secret, Nancy. J n 
You are all alone, you work hard, you have J T 
nothing very pleasant surrounding you; what | re 
is the reason you’re so happy ?” bi 
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“Perhaps it’s because I have'nt got any 
body but God,” replied the good creature, 
looking upward. “ You see, rich folks like 
= depend upon their families and their 
ouses; they’ve got to be thinking about 
their business, of their wives and children ; 
and then they’re always mighty afraid of 
troubles ahead. I aint got anything to 
trouble myself about, you see, ’cause I leave 
all tothe Lord. I think, well, if He can 
keep this great world in such good order, the 
sun rolling day after day, and the stars shin- 
ing night after night, and make my garden 
things come up the same, season after season, 
He can certainly take care of such a poor 
thing as I am; and so you see I leave it all 
to the Lord, and the Lord takes care of me.” 

“Well, but Nancy, suppose a frost comes 
after your fruit-trees are all in blossom, and 
your plants out; suppose—” 

“ But I don’t suppose, I never can suppose, 
I don’t want to suppose, except that the Lord 
will do everything right. That’s what makes 
you people unhappy ; you’re all the time sup- 
posing. Now, why can’t you wait till the 
~— comes, and then make the best of 
it?” 

“Ah! Nancy, it’s pretty certain you'll get 
to heaven, while many of us, with all our 
worldly wisdom, will have to stay out.” 

“There you are, at it again,” said Nancy, 


‘shaking her head, “always looking out for 
“some black cloud. 


Why, if I were you, I'd 
keep the devil at arm’s length, instead of 
taking him right into my heart. He'll do 
you a desperate sight of mischief.” 

She was right. We do take the demon of 
care, of distrust, of melancholy foreboding, of 
ingratitude, right intoour heart. We canker 
every pleasure with gloomy fear of coming 
ill. Weseldom trust that blessings will enter, 
or hail them when they come. We should be 
more child-like to our Heavenly Father, be- 
lieve in His love, learn to confide in His wis- 
dom, and not in our own; and, above all, wait 
till the “ suppose” comes, and make the best 
of it. Depend upon it, earth would seem an 
Eden if you would follow Happy Nancy’s 
rule, and never give place in your bosom to 
imaginary evils. 

“With cheerful mind thy course of duty run; 

God nothing does, or suffers to be done, 


But thou would’st do thyself, if thou could’st see 
The end of all events as well as He. 


—Exchange. 


iene iis 
To become disgusted with doing good be- 
cause the object benefited is unworthy, is ren- 
dering benevolence a worldly calculation, and 
not the warm impulse of a grateful heart. 
That a fellow creature suffers is a sufficient 
reason for us to succor him, and the remem- 
brance of that act is ample recompense, 


eG Forohargyes 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 








I had been lying quietly alone, listening 
to the rain beating against the window, when 
among other pleasant memories thou and thy 
dear sister came before me, and I concluded 
to embrace the quiet a rainy day brings to 
reply to thy heart cheering letter. If you 
could feel the real sunshine your kind re- 
membrances shed through my heart, I know 
you would feel encouraged to repeat them 
ofter. The memory of our visit is still soul- 
refreshing. It was such a bountiful repast. 
The “ bitter waters” were all sweetened, and 
the heavenly manna plentifully bestowed. 
May I be assisted in carrying out the good 
resolutions made then, remembering the king- 
dom is not given to those who cry Lord, Lord, 
but unto those whe do His wi/l. 

I feel this sickness to have been one of the 
richest seasons of reflection I have ever en- 
joyed. I call it a time of sweet communing. 
Will I be the better for it when permitted to 
mingle again with the world ? is the constant 
question of my heart. When reading “ Step- 
ping Heavenward,” I could not keep thy ex- 
pression from me, “I do not see any of thee 
in it.” Why her wrong steps are the very 
counterpart of mine, and whenever I succeed 
in gaining one lesson, I feel the same ques- 
tion, “Why do we not learn all at once?” for- 
getting we advance step by step,—that round 
after round must be taken before we reach 
the top. 

One beautiful lesson—one I hope never to 
forget—has been taught me recently, and I 
bless the teacher for the imparting. I have 
long felt that I was treading in the footsteps 
of the bigot, and have had some hard strug- 
gles to overcome the feeling. My daughter's 
expressions, showing me too plainly that she 
considered no one good out of her own So- 
ciety, strengthened me in the determination 
to uproot the evil in myself, so that I might 
be able to lead her from jit, for I always feel 
that what I want her to be, J must be. Oh 
the weight, the terrible responsibility of a 
mother! My thoughts have run so much in 
that one channel, and my desires for assist- 
ance in that one particular have been so earn- 
est, that I think I can to-day say with truth 
I have charity fow al/; and while I prefer my 
own belief in the all-sufficiency of a “ Christ 
within,” I feel love and tenderness for those 
who cannot see the truth as I do, This feel- 
ing is one of the blessings 1 have received 
since my confinement to this room. Should 
it not feel almost as a hallowed place to me, 
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I hope to leave it (if permitted so to do) a 
wiser and better child—more worthy of the 
name of Friend. The books are open, and I 
have read why I was taken from active life. 
“Tt was to talk with me in secret”—to show 
me wherein I erred. 

Wilt thou join me in the anthem, “ Praise 
the Lord all ye people. Praise Him all ye 
nations, for His wonderful kindness is great 
toward us, and the truth of the Lord endureth 
forever. Praise ye the Lord.” 


Our beloved friend , who has been 
long suffering with a serious disease, is stead- 
ily declining. We are struck with the alter- 
ation in her yet lovely countenance—a lan- 
guor and debility consequent on many weari- 
some nights, often passed without sleep. All 
who are intimately acquainted with her vir- 
tues and the uncommon sweetness and purity 
of her chastened mind, yielding with calm 
resignation to an all-wise dispensation, can 
readily account for her cheerfulness. That 
the same Infinite goodness and mercy “ who 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb” will 
support her under all the afflictions which 
may yet be meted out to her, we cannot for a 
moment doubt. 

Let her example stimulate us “ to press to- 
ward the mark for the prize,” and then we 
shall be better enabled to bear all that Infi- 
nite Wisdom is pleased to dispense both to 
her and to ourselves. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 21, 1870. 


DIED. 

GARRETT.—On the 7th of Second month, 1870, 
at his re-idence in Willistown, Chester Co., Pa., 
Isaac Garrett, in the 73d yearof his age ; a member 
of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 

BLACKBURN.—On the 16th of Third mo., 1870, 
Edith, wife of Jesse Blackburn, in the 71st year of 
her age; a member of Dunning’s Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Bedford Co., Pa. 

——— 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
5th mo. 22d, Ga'en, N. Y., 3 P.M. 
66 ‘¢ Greenwich, N. J., 3 P.M. 
“as 29th, Port Elizabeth, N. J., 3 P.M. 


Harper’s Bazaar, treating of the effect 
of simplicity in the midst of elaborate and ex- 
pensive artifice, says: “ Let a young woman 
with no hair but her own, and that simply 
dressed, enter a room filled with those whose 
heads are elaborately built up with a profu- 
sion of purchased locks, and see who will be 
most admired. It is a great advantage for a 
woman, iv these days of artifice, to remain 
herself, and thus be unlike every one else. A 
simple dress, white or black, will produce the 
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greatest effect when surrounded by the most 
gorgeous costumes. These serve, as it were, 
as frames for the former, and women are often 
forced to confess that they have draped them. 
selves magnificently, at an immense expense, 
for no other purpose than to heighten by con- 
trast the beauty of a rival. In fact, they 
have been wearing a dress which is very be 
coming to—others.”— Ledger. 


THE POWER OF MIND OVER NATURE, 
By B. F. Cocker, of Michigan University. 

Nature, as Dr. Bushnell justly remarks, 
never built a ship, or a steam-engine, or a 
railroad carriage, or a printing press ; all of 
which having been done by man, is somethin 
above nature. These, and similar events, a 
spring out of human liberty acting in and 
upon the realm of cause and effect, and pro- 
ducing effects which merely natural causation 
could not produce. 

The freezing of water inside red hot cruci- 
bles is another striking example of the power 
of intelligent man so to adjust and ccllocate 
natural laws as to produce results which na- ° 
ture alone could never have produced. The 
“spheroidal condition” of liquids in contact 
with heated surfaces, upon which the success 
of the experiment depends, is, of course, a 
natural law. But the placing of sulphurous 
acid in the red-hot crucible, (which really does, 
not come in contact with the hot crucible, i 
consequence of its having assumed the sphe 
roidal state, and thus being surrounded by a 
cushion of elastic vapor,) and the placing of 
water on the sulphurous acid, which is in- 
stantly converted into ice, is the act of man. 

Remarkable changes and astonishing modi- 
fications in the development of vegetable life 
have been effected by man. He has trans 
ferred plants from the original habitat, placed 
them in new conditions of light, temperature 
and soil, and they have undergone changes ia 
consequence so great as scarcely to be recog: 
nized as the same species. One of the most 
obvious changes resulting from the agency of 
man is an increase in the size of the culti- 
vated plant. This change is strikingly ex- 
hibited in the parsnip and the carrot. The 
woody, spindly root of the Daucus carota 
has been transformed into the large, juicy, 
Arlington carrot. Not only has the size of 
the entire organism been changed, but the 
relative development of the individual parts 
of the plant has been greatly modified by the 
agency of man. Thus cultivation converts a. 
single into a double flower, as in the rose and 
the dahlia. In fact, every natural flower is 
single, and wherever we have a double flower 
it is the result of cultivation. Cultivation 
also obliterates spines, and prickles, and thorns, 
a change which Linnzus designates “ the 
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taming of wild plants,” and of which we have 
examples in the apple and the plum. A 
great number of plants which, in their natu- 
ral state, were creepers, and trailed upon the 
ground, when cultivated have reared their 
stalks and stand erect ; while others that were 
annuals become perennial, and biennials have 
become annuals. 

Remarkable changes have also been effected 
in the color of flowers by the agency of man. 
Placing charcoal around the roots has dark- 
ened and enriched the colors of the dahlia, 
the rose, and the petunia. Carbonate of soda 
reddens the ornamental hyacinth ; and super- 
phosphate of soda alters, in various ways, the 
hue and bloom of other cultivated plants. 
The Hydrangea LHortensis has been changed 
from red to blue; and Mr. Herbert asserts 
that from a red cowslip he has raised a prim- 
rose, an oxlip, a polyanthus, and a_hose-in- 
hose cowslip. .The statement of Mr. Herbert 
has been confirmed by the experiments of 
Prof. Henslow, of Cambridge. 

Perhaps one of the most wonderful trans- 

formations is that of Brassica Oleracea. Its 
native habitat is the sea coast, where it is a 
bitter, acrid plant. Man has transferred it 
toa more wholesome soil, and it has lost its 
saltness, and been metamorphosed into three 
vegetables as distinct from each other as they 
are unlike the parent plant—the cabbage, the 
cauliflower, and the broccoli. Our gardens, 
in fact, are full of such vegetable transforma- 
tions; not so marked and striking, perhaps, 
as the Brassica Oleracea, but still such as to 
impress us with a sense of the amazing power 
which man wields in the direction and gov- 
ernment of natural laws. Our cultivated 
potatoes, in all their variety of color, size and 
flavor, have been produced by man from a 
tiny, bitter root, which has its native home on 
the sea-coast of Chili. 
\ Nature alone never produced a double rose, 
or @ Rhode Island Greening, or a Lawton 
Blackberry, or a Cuyahoga Grape. These 
are the results of man’s action upon nature. 
They show that nature is flexible to the hand 
of intelligent man. 

The habits of the dog have been altered in 
& noteworthy manner by his association with 
man. Ina wild state the dog is gregarious, 
hunting in packs of fifty or more. In the 
domestic state he takes on him the peculiar 
individuality of his master, prefers his so- 
ciety, and drives other dogs from the prem- 
ises. The wild dogs of South America, and 
the Gingo of Australia, do not bark. Bark- 
ing is an acquired, hereditary instinct, and 
probably originated in the attempt to imitate 
the human voice. Peculiar faculties also are 
developed in the domestic dog which are not 
displayed in a state of simple nature. Some, 


as the Shepherd’s dog, will drive home a flock 
of sheep ; he will take all precaution to pre- 
vent their scattering, and readily bring back 
the wanderers ; he will even keep two flocks 
from mingling, and if mixed will separate 
them. The Setting dog will find and start 
the game; the Pointer will stop and indicate 
the position of the game, and the Retriever 
will gather it up and bear it to his master. 
These qualities, which at first are the result 
of education, soon become hereditary, so that 
the young dog, on being taken for the first 
time into the field, will behave as well as its 
parent. 

Darwin adduces many instances of varia- 
tion in support of his doctrine of “ natural 
selection.” He thinks that the origin and 
diversity of species may be accounted for by 
the natural action of the conditions under 
which they exist. Because the intelligence 
of man has been able to produce certain va- 
rieties in domesticated animals, therefore 
physical causes have produced all the diver- 
sity existing among wild ones. This conela- 
sion, as Agassiz has shown, does not follow 
logically from the premises. “ Domesticated 
varieties do not explain the origin of species, 
except, as I have said, by showing that the 
intelligent will of man can produce effects which 
physical causes have never been known to pro- 
duce, and we must, therefore, look to some 
cause outside of nature, corresponding in kind 
to the intelligence of man, though so differ- 
ent in degree, for all the phenomena con- 
nected with the existence of animals in their 
wild state. 

“So far from attributing these original dif- 
ferences among animals to natural influences, 
it would seem that, while a certain freedom 
of development is left, within the limits of 
which man can exercise his intelligence and 
ingenuity, not even this superficial influence 
is allowed to physical conditions unaided by 
some guiding power, since, in their normal 
state, the wild species remain, so far as we 
have been able to discover, entirely unchanged; 
maintained, it is true, in their integrity by 
the circumstances established for their sup- 
port, but never altered by them. Nature 
holds inviolable the stamp that God has set 
upon His creatures ; and if man is able to in- 
fluence their organization in some slight de- 
gree, it is because God has given to his rela- 
tions with the animals he has intended for 
his companions the same plasticity which he 
has allowed to every other side of his life, in 
virtue of which he may in some sort mould 
and shape it to his own ends, and be held re- 
sponsible also for its results. 

Nature, therefore, is not sternly rigid, but 
flexible; pliable to the hand of man, and es- 
pecially to the hand of God. If man had 
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moulded nature and controlled it, so that de- 
structive agents, as fire and electricity, have 
been converted into beneficial agents, and 
poisonous agents have been rendered remedial 
agents, much more may God control nature- 
forces, of which He is the author, and con- 
strain them to fulfil specific ends, beneficial 
results, which Nature in hér uniform move- 
ment would not have produced. If nature is 
controlled by finite mind, it certainly may be 
controlled by the Infinite Mind. Amid the 
fortuities and contingencies which arise in the 
crossing and conflicts of opposite forces in na- 
ture, and especially those which arise in the ex- 
ercise of the power of alternative choice which 
is exercised by free beings, there is abundant 
room for prudence, skill and foresight on the 
part of man, and special providence on the 
part of God.— The Methodist Quarterly. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LETTERS FROM THE EAST.—NO. ITI. 
Nicz River, Ist mo. 30, 1870. 

We arrived at Thebes last night, and this 
morning were gladdened with home letters. 
We remained but a few hours at Thebes, and 
had only time to take a slight look at the 
temple of Luxor, as we are anxious to get to 
Assonan as soon as possible, and are reserv- 
ing sight-seeing for the downward trip. The 
house of Mustafa Aga, American Consul, 
is built in the ruins of Luxor. What a pro- 
fanation seem these uninteresting straight- 
walled deformities among the grand columns 
of centuries ago, looking so majestic and sol- 
emn in their immensity, and telling the won- 
drous story of past ages when Egypt was the 
centre of arts and sciences! and now her 
children swarm around these grand old ruins 
and beg of strangers from a land then un- 
known. But, thanks to the wonderful solidity 
of these monuments, enough of interest still 
remains, combined with the delightful climate 
of the country, more and more to attract 
those strangers whose travelling propensities 
are enriching the old world. 

Second mo. 1st. To-day our men were obliged 
to stop at Esneh to bake bread at the ovens 
here. We took the opportunity of visiting 
thetown and bazaars, with an escort of fifty or 
sixty Egyptians, of all ages and sizes, in dress 
and undress. I wish you could see an Egyp- 
tian belle, with her necklaces of coins hang- 
ing one below the other, nearly to her waist, 
her earrings and numerous bracelets of coins 
and beads, her eyes stained with kohl, her 
fingers with heuna, and her lips and forehead 
tatooed with blue. Amidst the hubbub, we 


came to the ruins of a fine old temple, the 


main portion of which is still covered with 
mounds and mud huts. The portico, how- 
ever, has been entirely cleared out to the 
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floor, and consists of four rows of immense 
pillars, six in each row, with capitals orne 
mented in imitation of dom palm, vine, papy. 
rus, &c., but no two alike. Ifthe portico ix 
proportionate to the temple, it must have 
been enormous. 

Second mo. 5th. After breakfast, we took 
donkeys for an excursion, and after a ride of 
six miles, got into a little boat and crossed to 
the island of Phils, which is most pictur. 
esquely situated. The rocks approach much 
nearer the shores above Assonan and Phila, 
and are higher, grander and more rugged, 
Amidst this wilderness the beautiful, fertile 
little island forms a most delightful picture, 


with its fine commanding ruins, its corridors of 


columns, its halls and temple. After explor. 
ing these and lunching in the Hall of Athor, 
with about sixty anxious attendants watching 
each morsel we put into our mouths, and to 
some of whom I threw almost all I should 
have eaten, and as much as seemed proper to 


take from our dragoman’s stores, we again | 


took a boat and had a fine sail into. Nubia, 
Here the strip of cultivated land is very nar- 
row, and the deserts approach very near the 
shores ; but the green of the fertile. strip was 
very brilliant and contrasted finely with the 
golden sands of the hills. This was our far 
thest southern point, and within half a degree 
of the Tropic of Cancer. We found the cli- 
mate delightful, being favored with an un 
usually cool spell of weather. We had 4 
pleasant row back to Assonan. JR. and W. re 
mained in the little boat while it came down 
the cataract, the rest got out and walked over 
the rocks to meet them. We saw three beau- 
tiful gazelles playing on the shore ; stopped at 
the island of Elephanture, opposite Assonan, 
and saw Nubian girls, whose costume con- 
sisted of a fringed leather girdle, necklace 
and earrings. The next day we went out to 
the granite quarries, where was an obelisk 
which had never been entirely detached from 
the rocks, and in which the marks of the 
wedges could be plainly seen. Returning, we 
came through the Arab cemetery, where 
women were carrying provisions to the graves 
of their relatives; then passed into the busy 
life of the bazaars. We bought only a lady’s 
dress, a leather girdle and a few ostrich 
feathers. 

We have now turned our faces northward 
on this mysterious river, whose source has 
been the theme of such intense interest for so 
long a time. We did not even reach one of 
its tributaries, our farthest point from its 
mouth being about 738 miles; but this won- 
derful stream flows twelve hundred miles 
after receiving its last branch without a sin- 
gle visible replenishing, and through an al- 
most rainless country; feeding numerous 
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canals, and yet is wider at its mouth than 
where its last tributary empties into it, and is 
still able every year to overflow this dry, 
sandy stretch of country, saving it from utter 
ruin. No wonder the ignorant deified it as 
the visible cause of all their prosperity: the 
Nile and its attendants figure in almost all 
her sculptures. Although the deposite left 
from tke river makes the soil very rich, yet 
itis dependent upon further irrigation, and 
we are continually seeing the shadoof or sakia 
at work; the latter is most used. It is a 
wheel, turned by an ox or camel, having an 
endless band, to which are attached numbers 
of earthen jars, which dip up the water from 
the river, and, as the wheels revolve, empty it 
intoa trough. The other day we saw some 
women at the water’s edge sowing wheat, 
while above, some was just springing up; 
then a foot or two higher up, a greater 
growth was visible; and in some places on the 
top of the bank it was almost ready for har- 
vesting. These gradations showed the subsi- 
dence of the river. It is said that in fertile 
places, three crops can be grown in a year; 
one from the overflow and two from irriga- 
tion; but it seems strange to see a country 
entirely dependent upon a river for water, 
and no hope in the farmer’s mind for showers 
enough to do good to the crops. 

Second mo. 9th. Day before yesterday we 
stopped at the quarries of Silsileh, from 
whence the stone has been taken for most of 
the temples of Thebes. We went into some 
grottoes cut in the rocks; the ceiling of one 
had been painted in a stiff set pattern, and 
the colors are still quite bright after a lapse 
of nearly three thousand years. Yesterday, 
stopped at Edfoo, and examined a temple 
about a mile from the river; it is said to be 
the most perfect in Egypt, and can scarcely 
be called a ruin, everything is so complete ; 
roof, walls, columns, all combining in their 
massive grandeur to convey a high idea of 
what it must have been when built. We en- 
tered by a great gateway—pylor, as it is 
called—with an immense tower on either side, 
into a courtyard 141 feet wide, 153 feet deep, 
with thirty-two columns; next passed into a 
room 50 feet deep, with eighteen columns, 50 
feet high and 19 feet in circumference, lead- 
ing into another with twelve pillars; then 
came a court, 21 feet deep, with two rooms on 
either side ; then another court, 22 feet deep, 
leading into the sanctuary, in which was a 
red granite sarcophagus. Nine small rooms 
surround this sanctuary, a narrow court lead- 
ing around the whole of it. Immense slabs 
of stone formed the roof and columns: walls 
and courts are all covered with sculpture. 
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He who blackens others whitens not himself. 


THE DEFECTIVE STONE. 


“Don’t put in that stone,” said one mason 
to another, as they were working together on 
the rear wall of a church. Can’t you see it’s 
of poor quality, all flaky, and will scale away 
to pieces?” “It isn’t very good grain, I see; 
but it fits in here, and I don’t want to wait for 
another. Besides you can’t see it from the 
ground, and nobody will take the trouble to 
climb up here to look at it.” “ You’d better 
send for another block. That isn’t fit for the 
wall; it won’t stand the weather; and if it 
should go to pieces, it will damage the whole 
building.” “I guess it won’t damage me, nor 
you either; so here goes.” And he lifted the 
block of loose grained, flaky free-stone into 
its bed, though the outer thickness cracked, 
and the shell sloughed off. He dashed over 
it a trowelful of mortar, and went on with 
the next tier. Nobody could see the defec- 
tive stone, for it was covered by a projecting 
buttress, and only the two stone-masons were 
present when it was laid. But though unseen, 
it was not safe, and time brought about its 
own result. Every sunbeam loosened its 
texture a little, every storm helped to crum- 
ble off a minute fragment, and little by little, 
after many years, the stone crumbled away. 
That was bad enough, but that was not all. 
It chanced that one of the great beams of 
the roof rested a few tiers above, directly over 
the defective block, and as the stone decayed, 
the beam sunk a little. Presently a crack 
opened in the ceiling, disfiguring the fresco 
painting, and the crack grew toa leak, let- 
ting in the rain. And when at last the worth- 
less stone fell out, the beam dropped down, 
the roof sunk in, and the church was no 
longer fit for use, until after the loss of much 
time, and the expense of much money, a new 
roof was built, and a new block inserted in 
the wall. It was qnly a small defect, but it 
did much damage in the end. 

There is a structure which everybody is 
building, young and old, each one for himself. 
It is called character, and in it every act of 
life is a stone. If day by day we are careful 
to build our lives with pure, noble, upright 
deeds, at the end it will stand a fair temple, 
honored by God and man. But, as one leak 
will sink a ship, and one flaw break a chain, 
so one mean, dishonorable, untruthful act or 
word will forever leave its impress and work 
its influence on our characters. Then, let’ the 
several deeds unite to form a perfect day, and 
one by one grow into noble years, and the 
years as they slowly pass will raise at last a 
beautiful edifice, enduring forever to our 
praise.—American Agriculturist. 


TAKE care of your plough, and your plough 
will take care of you. 
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A GREAT MAN, 

That man is great, and he alone, 
Who serves a greatness not his own, 
For neither praise nor pelf; 
Content to know, and be unknown, 

Whole in himself. 
Strong is that man, he only strong, 
To whose well ordered will belong, 
For service and delight, 
All powers that, in the face of Wrong, 
Establish Right. 
And free is he, and only he, 
Who frow his tyrant passions free, 
By Fortune uodismayed, 
Hath power upon himself to be 
By himself obeyed. 
If such a man there be, where’er 
Beneath the sun and moon he fare, 
He cannot fare amiss. 
Great Nature hath him in her care ; 
Her cause is his. 
Who holds by everlasting law 
Which neither chance nor change can flaw ; 
Whose steadfast course is one 
With whatsoever forces draw 
The ages on. 
Who hath not bowed his honest head 
To base Occasion, nor in dread 
Of duty shunned her eye; 
Nor truckled to loud times ; nor wed 
His heart to a lie; 
Nor feared to follow, in the offense 
Of false opinion, his own sense 
Of justice unsubdued ; 
Nor shrunk from any consequence 
Of doing good. 
He looks his Angel in the face 
Without a blu-h, nor heeds disgrace 
Whom naught disgraceful done 
Disgraces. Who knows nothing base, 
Fears nothing known. 
Nor morse!ed out from day to day 
In feverish wishes, nor the prey 
Of hours that have no plan, 
His life is whole to give away 
To God and man. 


For, though he lived aloof from ken, 
The world’s unwitnessed denizen, 
The love within him’‘stirs 
Abroad, ani with the hearts of men 
His own confers. . 


The judge upon the justice seat, 

The brown. backed beggar in the street, 
The spinner in the sun, 

The reapers reaping in the wheat, 
The wan-cheeked nun, * 


In cloister cold; the prisoner lean 
In lightless den; the robéd queen ; 
Even the youth that waits, 
Hiding the knife to glide unseen 

Between the gates ; 


He nothing human alien deems 
Unto himself. nor disesteems 
Man's meanest claim upon him ; 
And where he walks the mere sunbeams 
Drop blessing on him. 
Because they know him Nature’s friend, 
On whom she doth de'ight to tend 
With loving kindness ever, 
Helping and heartening to the end 
His high endeavor. 
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Therefore, though mortal made, he can By faith 

Work miracles. The uncommon man Or him 
Leaves nothing commonplace. With p: 

He is the marvelous, to span The sou 
The abyss of space. 

The orb of Time is his by faith; 

And his, whilst breathing human breath, 
To taste, before he dies, 

The deep, eventual calm of death, Befor 
Life’s latest prize. lieved ti 

If such a man there be, where’er ‘ver, al 

Beneath the sun and moon he fare, a . 
He does not fare alone: but the 

He goeth girt with cohorts, powers, water I‘ 

The monarch of his manful hours, was no 
Whose mind’s his throne. floated 

He owes no homage to the sun, deeper 

There’s nothing he need seek or shun, walls al 


All things are his by right. 
He is his own posterity ; 
His future in himself doth lie; 
His soul’s his light. 
Lord of a lofty life is he, 
Loftily living, though he be 
Of lowly birth. Though poor, 
He lacks not wealth, nor high degree 
In state obscure. 


The merely great are, all in all, 
No more than what the merely small » 
Esteemed them. Man’s opinions 
Neither conferred, nor can recall 
This man’s dominions. 
— Owen Meredith, 


THE SOUL’S EAST WINDOW. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Man cannot be God’s outlaw if he would, 

Nor so abscond him in the caves of sense 

But Nature still shall search some crevice out 
With messages of splendor from that Source 
Which, dive he, soar he, baffles still and lures. 
This life were brutish did we not sometimes 
Have intimation clear of wider scope, 
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Hints of occasion infinite, to keep amid: 
The soul alert with noble discontent hic! 

: : ns whic 
And onward yearnings of unstilled desire h 
Fruitless, except we now and then divined t e | 
A mystery of Purpose, gleaming through whir 
The secular confusions of the world, still 
Whose will we darkly accomplish, doing ours. foun 
No man but thinks or in himself perceives, 

; cee aaa away 
Sometimes at waking, in the streets sometimes, had 
Or on the hill-side, always unforewarned, a 
A grace of being finer than himself, seen 
That beckons and is gone—a larger life ed, 
Upon his own impinging, with swift glimpse rock 


Of spacious circles luminous with mind, 

To which the ethereal substance of his own 
Seems but gross cloud to make that visible, 
Touched to a sudden glory round the edge. 
Who that hath known these visitations fleet 
Would strive to make them trite and ritual? 





: A 
I, that still pray at morning and at eve, mot 
Loving those roots that feed us from the past, : 
And prizing more than Plato things I learned ing 
At that best Academe, a mother’s knee, suc 
Thrice in iny life perhaps have truly prayed, hav 
Thrice, stirred below my conscious self, have felt a 
That perfect disenthralment which is God, 
Nor know I which to hold worst enemy— ma 
Him who on speculation’s windy waste tht 
Would turn me loose, stript of the raiment warm |} fas 
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By faith contrived against our nakedness, 

Or him who, cruel kind, would fain obscure, 

With painted saints and paraphrase of God, 

The soul’s east window of divine surprise. 
—The Cathedral. 


A DRIFT FOR LIFE. 
(Conciuded from page 172 ) 

Before long they reached what they be- 
lieved to be the opening into the San Juan 
river, and attempted to turn the raft into it; 
but the swift current drove them back, the 
water reaching from wall to wall, and there 
was no possibility of landing. Still they 
floated on, every bend seeming to take them 
deeper into the bowels of the earth; the 
walls above appeared to come closer and shut 
out more of the narrow belt of sky ; to make 
the shadows blacker, and redouble the echoes. 
They were constantly wet, but the water was 
comparatively warm (it was August) and the 
currents were more regular than they had 
expected. Strole steered, and often set the 
end of the pole against a rock while he leaned 
with his whole weight on the other end to 
push off the raft. On the third day they 
heard a deep roar of waters, the raft was vio- 
lently agitated, ard secmed as if it must be 
whirled against a wall which barred all fur- 
ther progress. The river, however, made a 
sharp bend, and they saw before them a long 
vista of water lashed into foam, and pouring 


through a deep gorge full of huge masses of 


rock fallen from above. The raft swept on, 
shivering as if the logs would break up; the 
waves dashed over the men, and they seemed 
to be buried under them. Strole stood up 
with his pole to attempt to guide their course, 
when suddenly they pluged down a chasm 
amidst the deafening roar, and, with a shriek 
which went to the solitary survivor's heart, 
the poor fellow fell back and sank in the 
whirlpool amidst the mist and spray. White 
till clung to the logs, and in a few minutes 
found himself in smooth water, floating fast 
away. It was nearly night, the provisions 
had all been washed away, and the raft 
seemed to be coming to pieces. He succeed- 
ed, however, in getting it on to some flat 
rocks, and there he sat all night, thinking 
over his horrible loneliness, and wishing he 
had died with Baker fighting the Indians; 
but when he remembered home, he says he 
resolved “to die hard, and like a man.” 

At dawn he strengthened his raft and once 
more put off, taking the precaution of lash- 
ing himself to his logs; he passed over a 
succession of rapids where the river must 
have fallen, he thinks, thirty or forty feet in 
& hundred yards, and was blocked with 
masses of stone; he was whirled about and 
thumped and submerged, until at last the 
fastenings of the upper end of the raft gave 
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way, and it spread out like a fan; the rope, 
however, held firm, and when he floated into 
calmer water he managed to get upon a rock, 
and once more contrived to fasten the logs to- 
gether. 

Some miles below this, he reached the 
mouth of another great river, the Chiquito, 
more rapid than the San Juan, and where 
the current was at right angles with the main 
stream: causing a large and dangerous whirl- 
pool in a black chasm on the opposite shore. 
He saw it from a long way off, but the Colo- 
rado current was so strong that he hoped 
with his pole to guide himself straight. But 
when he reached the meeting of the waters, 
the raft suddenly stopped, swung round. as if 
balancing on a point, and was then swept 
into the whirlpool; he felt as if all exertion 
were now fruitless, dropped his pole and fell 
back on his raft, hearing the gurgling water, 
and expecting to be plunged into it. He 
waited for death with his eyes closed. Pre- 
sently he felt a strange swinging motion and 
found that he was circling round and round, 
sometimes close to the vertex, sometimes 
thrown by an eddy to the outer edge. He 
remembers looking up and seeing the blue 
belt of sky and some red clouds, showing that 
it was sunset in the upper world, five thou- 
sand feet or more above him. He grew dizzy 
and fancied he must have fainted, for, when 
he again became conscious, the sky had grown 
dark and night shadows filled the caiion. 


Then as he felt the raft sweeping round in the 
current, he suddenly rose on his knees and 


asked God to help him. “In my very soul I 
prayed, O God, if there is a way out of this 
fearfui place show it to me: take me out!” 
It was the only time, says the narrator who 
wrote down what he had heard from White 
himself, that the man volunteered any infor- 
mation; the rest came out only with close 
questioning, “but here his somewhat heavy 
features quivered, and his voice grew husky.” 
Suddenly he felt a different motion in the 
raft, and peering into the dark, found that he 
had left the whirlpool at some distance, and 
that he was in the smoothest current he had 
yet seen. One of his questioners smiled at 
this part of his story, and he said with emo- 
tion: “Its true, Bob, and I am sure God 
took me out!” 

After this the course of the river became 
very crooked, with short, sharp turns; the 
current was very slow, the flat precipitous 
walls were of white sand rock, upon which 
the high water marks showed strongly, forty 
feet above. And here it was found after- 
wards by barometrical observations to be 
nearly seven thousand feet in height. The 
deepest part, in fact, of the caiion is between 
the San Juan and the Colorado Chiquito. The 
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wretched man’s clothes were torn to shreds, 
he was constantly wet, every noon the sun 
blazed down, burning and blistering hig un- 
covered body. Four days had dragged on 
since he had tasted food, hunger seemed al- 
most to madden him, and asthe raft floated 
on he sat looking into the water, tempted to 
jump in and have done with his misery. On 
the fifth day he saw a bit of flat land with 
some mesquit bushes on it; a relief after the 
utter absence of any living thing; he had 
seen no plants, nor animals, nor birds, at that 
dreary depth. He managed to land, and ate 
the green pods and leaves, but they seemed 
only to make him more hungry. 

The rocks now became black, an igneous 
formation, with occasional breaks in the wall, 
and here and there a bush ; they were becom- 
ing gradually lower, though he was uncon- 
scious of it. He had been six days without 
food, it was eleven since he started, and he 
was floating on almost without any sensation, 
when he heard voices and saw men beckoning 
from the shore ; a momentary strength came 
to him, he pushed toward them and found 
himself among a tribe of Yampais Indians, 
who have lived for many years on a strip of 
alluvial land along the bottom of the canon, 
which is here somewhat wider, and the trail 
to which, from the upper world, is known only 
to themselves. One of the Indians made fast 
the raft, and then seized White roughly and 
dragged him up the bank, and began to tear 
away the remains of his shirt, and was doing 
the same by his trousers, when a third inter- 
fered. White could not speak, but pointed 
to his mouth, and they gave him some meat 
and roasted mesquit beans. He stayed with 
them all night ; next morning, having found 
out by signs that he might reach the dwel- 
lings of the white men in about “two suns,” 
by the river, he once more pushed off. He 
had still a revolver left tied on to the logs, 
with which he purchased half a dog and 
some more beans. In spite of good resolu- 
tions, the temptation of food was too great, 
and he eat all he had on the first day. For 
three more days he floated on; the prison 
walls must now have been gradually expand- 
ing and lowering, but he had grown so weak 
that he lay utterly exhausted, indifferent to 
life and death, having given up all hope. On 
the third day, however, from leaving the In- 
dians, and the fourteenth from first starting, 
he heard voices and the plash of oars. He 
understood the words he heard, though he 
could not reply ; he found himself lifted into 
a boat—he had reached the open world, and 
the battle for life was won. 

The people of the Mormon settlement of 
Colville, in Nevada, treated “ this waif out of 
the bowels of the unknown canon” with the 
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greatest kindness; but he was long in recoy. 
ering; they declared that they had never 
seen such a wretched looking creature; hig 
feet, legs and body were literally flayed from 
exposure to the scorching rays of the sun, 
when drenched with wet. His reason at first 
seeme‘l almost gone, his eyes were hollow and 
dreary, and though a great strong fellow of 
thirty, he stooped like an old man. It wag 
calculated that he had floated about fiye 
hundred miles along this hitherto unexplored 
chasm, thereby solving a curious geographis 
cal problem, the great missing link between 
the upper and lower Colorado. It is not like 
ly, at least at present, that any one will be 
bold enough to repeat the voyage. His story 
was taken down from his own lips by Dr, 
Parry, who had been occupied in surveying 
the district, in order to discover minerals, 
and to find a level route through the country, 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE HAND, 


People, with a few unfortunate exceptions, 
have each two hands. We should not men 
tion this fact were it not that in the education 
of youth, only one seems to be generally com 
sidered. Children are told to hold their 
knives in their right hand when cutting their 
food, and when the necessary operation ig 
completed, to lay it down and use the forks 
while eating, still employing the right hand, 


The only further instructions they receive ing Th 
regard to the left hand, is to keep it clean in J earth 
common with the right hand, and not to get the h 
into the habit of thrusting it into their pock- like 
ets. They are taught that whenever one hand drink 
only is required, the preference is to be given} not 0 
to the right. Thus the left hand is, with the} influ 
large majority of people, a comparatively] faces 
useless member, employed only to supplement} pure 
the other in all manual operations. Without] seem 
pausing to inquire into the origin of this} disci 
senseless custom, it is sufficient for our pur} mus 
pose to say that it has uo foundation in the} = T 
anatomy of the hand, or in any natural peew | Loo 
liarity of the human mind. As well might} with 
we teach children to hop about on the right thos 
foot, to keep the left eye closed, and to stop} or b 
the left ear with cotton, as to teach them to} the 
magnify the value of the right hand at the} hea 
expense of the left. Nor, in renouncing this I 
absurdity, would it be necessary to the late} 80 ' 
existing social conventionalities. The fork } loo! 
may be held in the right hand while eating, | rea 
and the knife may take its place in cutting | Th 
food. These are smal! matters, observed only J son 
for conventional reasons. What excuse can} rea 
there be for neglecting the early and careful} ow 
instruction of both hands? We are not] no 
speaking of an impracticable thing when we} gr 
say it is impossible to rear children so that Th 
whatever one hand can do the other may do} m 
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qually well. We know this has been ac-| to do and what I ought to believe interrupted 
emplished in many notable instances, where | my childish plans of amusement. I was in- 
the disability of the left hand has been recti- | deed 
fed, in spite of all obstacles arising from bad “ An infant crying in the night, 
bits acquired in childhood. We have seen ee fur the = ad 
wrgeons transfer an instrument from one a a ere 
jand to the other whenever convenience re-| Early I questioned, “ How can we be sure 
qired it without the least awkwardness. We | there is a God?” terrified at asking the ques- 
have seen draftsmen using both hands in| tion that seemed to be settled for every one 
wloring drawings, an immense advantage | else. The ministers to whom I looked up so 
both to rapidity of work and evenness of | devotedly little dreamed of what was stirring 
shading. We have seen woodmen chop tim- | beneath my wistful face. The very question 
ber. ‘right or left-handed,” and one carpen- | was given me for one of my school compo- 
te who used to hammer or saw with either | sitions, and I answered it so as to win the 
band with nearly equal facility. In all these | praise of my teacher, though it remained un- 
ases the use of the left hand in common with | answered to myself. When, at last, I ven- 
the right, gave very much greater efficiency. tured to ask a dear relative the question so 
Scientific American. vital, it was received with such shrinking si- 
————<-—__ lence, as it seemed to me, that the little heart 
Is IT WELL WITH THE CHILD? closed again, and went on stumbling by itself. 
Most parents satisfy the physical wants of | Probably no answer from another would have 
the child, clamorous for food, amusement and | solved those doubts which took tine, and 
activity; but I think few are conscious how | pain, and prayer, and a mind mature enough 
won the child’s mind begins to question, to | to accept Dr. Walker’s reasoning, to remove ; 
wek, to crave. To some, children are little | but from’ my early trouble I cannot but im- 
more than higher animals, graceful and win-| plore parents and teachers to bear in mind 
ning, to be petted and indulged ; others, puz- that it 1s not “well with the child” when a 
tled by the child’s questioning, rebuked by | doubt of the mind is treated as a sin of the 
his simplicity, and touched by his affection, | heart. Dear trembling children! fearing to 
act as if little angels had been given into| be blamed, asking questions, but leaving 
their charge, needing little aid from them. | many unasked through fear, with wistful eyes 
The truth is that in some children the| looking into human faces for answers great 
earthly element predominates, and in others | Nature does not give them, doubtful even of 
the heavenly. There are children who open|the Heavenly Father to whom they pray 
like perfect flowers to every ray of light and | every night,—would that the like tender care 
drink eagerly every drop of dew, who seem | that ministers to their physical wants might 
not only born, but ever living under celestial be bestowed on the cravings of their immortal 
influences, which light up their enchanting spirits! But comforting is the thought that 
faces and distil in childlike wisdom from their | however neglected or misunderstood by the 
pure lips. But there are other children who | human hearts, (that still dearly love them, ) 
seem to defy all rules and are amenable to no| they are not orphaned and helpless in the 
discipline, of whom a mother once said, “ You | highest sense, for in the beautiful language of 
must manage them as you best can.” Richter, “The smallest are nearest God, as 
Too much is often expected of children. the smallest planets ure nearest the sun.” c, 
Lookers-on are horrified to see children play mainte 
with their toys, or read their books, when WHY NOT KILL FISH? 
those about them are stricken with anguish| I was, a few years ago, at Aix la Chapelle, 
or bowed by pain; but this horror questions | with some well-informed Dutch gentlemen, 
the kind Providence which steels the child’s | and we were talking about the fisheries in the 
heart to premature sympathy. North Sea. While speaking of the superiority 
In judging of children, observation is not | of the produce of the Dutch fisheries over our 
so unerring a teacher as memory. You must| own, I remarked, without being able to ex- 
look back into your own childish heart to| plain the cause of it, that in three excursions 
read the heart of the child you are watching. | I had made to Holland, I had found the same 
The affections are more quickly awakened in | superiority in fresh fish from both salt water 
some children than in others; but curiosity, | and fresh water, in taste and solidity, though 
reason and conscience took precedence in my | these fish ought, nevertheless, to be very near- 
own case: The sickness of my friends did | ly alike in the two countries while migrating. 
not trouble me at all; but I was shocked ifa| They answered that the advantage I had 
grown peFson said or did any thing wrong. | observed was a real one, and depended on a 
The sense of sin and responsibility troubled | very simple practice which we might easily 
me too soon fur my peace; and what I ought | adopt. 
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It is the custom in Holland to kill the fish 
as soon as he is drawn from the water, while 
we let him lie in an agony which produces 
the effect of a sickness on the animal economy, 
softens the flesh, and gives to it the principles 
of dissolution. This answer seemed to mea 
gleam of light. No one would eat a sheep or 
a chicken that had died a natural death or 
been drowned, and precisely for the reason 
that the Dutch allege in the case of the fish. 
Why should we be less delicate in regard to 
creatures that swim than to those which walk 
or fly? 

The Dutch kill the fish by making a slight 
longitudinal incision under the tail, and the 
operation, which is performed with a very 
sharp instrument, can be done so quickly that 
it is practiced even in the largest fisheries, 
not excepting those for the herring. 

At Audermale, on the Rhine, there is a 
very celebrated salmon fishery. They kill 
the fish there by thrusting a steel needle into 
their heads.— Translated for “Our Dumb Ani- 
mals,” from the French of Baron Baude. 


CHARITABLE Girrs made during the life- 
time of the donors are much more likely to 
prove serviceable than money left by will. 
Contrasts have recently been drawn between 
the good effected by the donations of George 
Peabody and others, and the inactive condi- 
tion of funds bequeathed for benevolent or 
educational purposes. In some instances the 
money is squandered on extravagant build- 
ings, and in other instances the trustees are 
hampered by the law-suits brought by disap- 
pointed relatives, or by their own differences 
of opinion. As an illustration of this trouble, 
mention has been made of the McMicken 
legacy of $800,000 to Cincinnati, for the pur- 

ose of founding a first-class University. 

wo years or more have elapsed, but nothing 
has been accomplished except the accumula- 
tion of income. Now the Trustees ask the 
City of Cincinnati for permission to use tem- 
porally an Orphan Asylum building, but the 
Councils refuse to give consent, and so the 
enterprise is at a stand-still. 





Ir there is one thing which must be held 
absolute and unalterable, it is the eternal 
difference between right and wrong. That is 
the only anchoring place. 





ITEMS. 

Tae Great Pyramip.—The interior of the great 
pyramid of Cheops has an entrance which it took 
many years of search to discover. It is flanked 
with polished marble, and the flank extends back a 
distance of 70 feet. fhe first room attained is the 
Queen’s chamber, and the last, and directly in the 
centre, is the King’s chamber, 17 feet in height by 
37x2l area. In the centre stands the marble sar- 
cophagus, now empty. The sensation when stand- 


ing in this apartment is not pleasant. All is dark. 
ness. B-low are hundreds of teet, above the hun. 
dreds of tons, supported bv the narrow arch, 
Such was the tomb it took five-and-twenty year 
to build, with 100,000 workmen, to preserve the 
dust of a dead body and perpetuate its memory in 
posthumous glory. There has beeu much said 
about the origin, history and purposes of these 
pyramids. Late discoveries have settled all these 
questions beyond cavil. The deciphering of the 
hieroglyphics discloses the fact that there are six. 
ty-nine pyramids constructed as tombs, with the 
Cheops Pyramid as the greatest of all, thus forming 
a succession of grand mausoleums—the greatest 
royal burying-ground in the world. 


Experiments in France and Holland have shown 
that sunflowers, when planted on an extensive 
acale, will neutralize the perni ious effects of ex- 
halations from marshes. This plan has been tried 
with great success in the fenny districts near Roche- 
fort, Fravce; and the authorities of Holland assert 
that intermittent fever has wholly disappeared from 
districts where the sunflowers have been planted, 
It is not yet determiued what effect the flower pro- 
duces on the atmosphere; whether it generates 
oxygen, like other plants of rapid growth, or wheth- 
er, like the conifera, it emits ozone, and thus 
destroys the organic germsof miasms that produce 
fever.—Journal of Chemistry. 


Proressor C. Tomutnson remarks: ‘*The popular 
idea that ‘light puts out the fire’ is so fixed that 
probably no conclusions drawn from actual experi- 
ments are likely to disturb it, especially if they be 
adverse to the notion. From a series of experi- 
ments upon candles of different sizes and weights, 
in dark chambers and day and sunlight, it was 
found that the increase of temperature led to in- 
crease of consumption of material, and vice versa, 
and the whole result may be stated that, in any 
case, the difference is so small that it may be re- 
ferred to accidental circumstances, such as tempera 
ture and material; the final conclusion being that 
the direct light of the sun, or the diffused light of 
day, has no action on the rate of burning. or in re- 
tarding the combustion of an ordinary candle.” 

A New Race or PgopLe.—A new race of people, 
supposed to be of Asiatic vrigin, and having f-atures 
strongly resembling the Anglo Saxons, has been 
discovered by the missionaries in the southwestern 
part of Africa. They adjoin the Becbuanas, and are 
known asthe Ovas. A king by the name of Tjikongo 
reigns over them. They have long curly hair, not 
woully, and are characterized by very considerable 
intelligence. Their religion is, in many respects, 80 
much like that of the Parsees as to induce the be- 
lief that the Ovas belong to that race, or have been 
under its tuition. They are not idolators, but be- 
lieve in a Supreme Being, the Creator, who is om- 
nipresent, omnipotent and omniscient, and whose 
symbols are the sun and fire, an’ to these they pay 
homage as His representatives, but offer no sacrifice 
to them. They keep the sacred fire constantly 
burning, and the princes, who are also priests, in- 
trust to their daughters, and sometimes to their 
wives, the duty of superintending these sacred fires. 
The Ovas also believe in the existence of a very 
powerful evil spirit, who is not, however, omnis- 
cient nor omnipresent, and to his interference they 
attribute their misfortunes and accidents, and they 
offer no sacrffices to him. They are said to be an 
honest, industrious and temperate people, far more 
regardful of their word, and more observant of good 
morals, than most of the African nations,—Mo- 
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No. 12. 


fiends’ Central Dry Goods Store, (PHOTOGRAPH LIKENESS 


We have now in stock, and are receiving daily, a com- 
ete assortment of goods for Friends’ wear. 

Extra quality Olive and Brown Silk Bombazines. 
Fine Olive and Brown Alpacas, 75c and upwards. 
Neapolitan Silks, in Brown and Gray. 

Silk warp Sylvanias, in three shades. 

Pare Chene Mohairs, iu four shades. 

Fine Gray and Black Striped French Silks, $1.25. 
Silk and Wool Poplins, Dark Modes and Browns. 
Fine Tamartines, in Modes, Browns and Olives. 
French Lawns, in great variety. 

Mode Hernannies, for Shawls and Dresses. 
Japanese Silks, Plain Stripes and Plaids. 

All Wool Cassimeres, in variety, from 75c up. 
Olive Brown and Citron Cloths, of the finest makes. 
Table Linens, Napkins and Towels. 

Long and Sqaare Thibet Shawls, bound with great 


care. 
Neat style Spring and Summer Shawls, in variety. 
White Silk Cashmere Shawls. 
Fresh Invoice Book Muslins, Blonde. 
Silk Mitts and Silk Gloves, got out for Friends. 
Black Silks, from $1.50 to $5 —down to old prices. 
Wide Black India Silks, tor Aprons. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
Seventh and Arch Sts., Philad. 


$5 4:6 80 


LIFE OF JOHN RICHARDSON. 
gm The only complete Edition—in Cloth, red 
75 cts.; Sheep, 75 cts 

THE CRUCIFIED and QUICKENED CHRIS- 
TIAN, by We. Dett. in flexibie cloth, 16 cts. per copy, $1.60 
pecdoz In paper, 10 cts., $1.00 per doz. Greater reduction in 
price made for gratuitous distribution. 

MEMOIR OF JOHN ROBERTS. Fiexible cloth, 
9 ets., $2.00 per dozen. 

PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
THOMAS W. STUCKEY, 


BOOK, CARD AND JOB PRINTER, 
403 North Sixth St., Philadelphia. 
Aay person forwarding $1.00 will receive a copy of each, post- 
paid, to their address. Swi 


PLAIN BONNETS. 
CARRIE A. ELLISON. 
455 Fourth Avenue, 3 doors below 31st 8t., 
49528 New York. 


JUST RECEIVED, 


A handsome assortment of FRENCH CHINA DECO- 
RATED SUPPER SETS, new styles; also, a general 
assortment of articles, suitable for family use, at 
reduced prices. M. A. SHAW, 

41657 N. K. cor. Arch and 7th Sts., Philada. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &o. 
BENJAMIN GREEN, 
m29ps23 4«=« 33 North Second St,, Philada. 


ac-Simile Autograph attached) 


JoHN CoMLy, 


Late of Byberry, Pa., 
In three sizes, for 25c, 50c and $1.00 each, may now 
be had of Eamon Comty, at office of Friends’ Intel- 
ligencer, 144 North Seventh St., Philadelphia. 


- PLAIN BONNETS, 
OF ALL KINDS. 


Any) » ROSS Towa. 


FOR RENT, 


Near Haddington, (24th Ward,) four squares from Railroad, 
very handsome Country Residence, nine rooms, with eve 
convenience, Bath, Hot and Cold Water, Ice-house, filled, 
large Lawn, plenty of Shade, Carriage-house and Stabling. 
Rent $300. Inquire of HERBERT J. LLOYD, 
5l4 112 South Fourth St 


ISAAC DIXON, 


120 South Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, 


Dealer in American, Geneva and English 
WATCHES, Diamonds, Jewelry, Silver and 
Plated Ware. All kinds of Watches and Jewelry 
repaired and made to order. Old Watches, Gold 
end Silver taken in exchange. 430 1231 


East Hamburg Friends’ Institute 


The Spring Term of this Institute will open Third 
month léth, and continue thirteen weeks. 

Terms $52.00 for board aud tuition in English 
branches. Languages extra. 


CHAS. H. DARLINGTON, Principal. 
FANNIE DARLINGTON, Preceptress. 
For further information address ISAAC BAKER, 
Superintendent, 
East Hamburg, Erie Co., N. Y. 


DESTRA BLE 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS, 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
Seventh and Spring Garden S8ts., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Has tow a complete assortment of goods for Friends, 
many of which were manufactured expressly for him in 


5211112 


urope. 
8u velo quality Colored Silk Squares for Shawls. 
White Silk Cashmere Shawls—new importation. 


Brown and Mode [ndia Silks—Dest quality. 

Neat Striped und Plaid French Silks, $1.25. 

Neat Chene and Plaid Japanese Silks, $1.00. 

Brown and Mode Silk Challis and Tamartines. 

Plaid and Striped Viennas, for Summer wear. 

Crape De Leons, 25 cts. Striped Grenadines, 31 cts. 

Wide Tamartines, Chene Bareges and Lama Cloth, for 
Shawls and Dresses. Also Best Bound Thibet Shawls. 

Lisle Thread and Mode Knit Silk Mitts for Friends. 

Hair Cloth and Mohair Skirtings—Cap Materials, &c. &c. 
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FRIENDS’ 
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PROVIDENT 
Life & Trust Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Organized to promote Life Insurance among 
Frienps. Good risks of any class solicited. 


Strictly Mutual. 

Premiums Cash, 

Dividends on Contribution 
Plan. 


Policies Non-Forfeitable. 


Statistics show that the mortality of Friends 
is nearly 25 per cent. less than that of the gen- 
eral population. 


President, 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY. 
Vice-President, 

WM. C. LONGSTRETH. 
Actuary, 
ROWLAND PARRY. 


Directors, 
Samuel R. Shipley, Richard Cadbury, 
Joshua H. Morris, T. Wistar Brown, 
Richard Wood, Henry Haines, 
Wm. Hacker, Wn. 0. Longstreth, 
Chas. F. Coffin, Xichmond, Ind. 


The low cost of insurance in this Company, 
consequent upon the superior longevity of its 
members, together with the eminent prudence 
and economy of its management, makes it a 
very popular company to solicit for, and a 
very safe and cheap Company to be insured ia. 

he Company transacts business in eleven 
States, including Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey and Ohio, and is under the same 
supervision by those States, as companies or 
ganized by them. Non-forfeiture privileges 
guaranteed by terms of policies. Thus com- 
bining with the special advantages of this 
Company, the security of companies of this or 
any other State. 


HOME OFFICE. 
Hotame No. 111 8. 4th St. 


—$<—$__.__ 


MARKET STREET. — 05 
CUTLERY 


905 


HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 


Clothes Wringers, Table Cutlery, 

Carpet Sweepers, Scissors and Shears, 
Ironing Tables, Bread and Cake Boxes, 
Hanging Safes, Coffee and Teapots, 
Infants’ Bath Tubs, Tea Trays and Waiters, 
Fluting Machines, Cream Freezers, 
Fluting Scissors, Water Coolers, 
Smoothing Irons, Farina Boilers, 
Clothes Horses, Coffee Mills, 

Shoe Blacking Stands, Galvanized Waiters, 
Chamois Skins, Rubber Handle Kn‘ves, 
Britannia Ware, Ivory Handle Knives, 
Deed and Bond Boxes, Umbrella Stands, 
Children’s Table Trays, Bird Cages. 


REFRIGERATORS. 


Table Mats, Buckets, _Plated Forks, 
Steak Broilers, Brushes, Plated Spoons, 
Tea Strainers, Hammers, Hair Pincers, 
Waffle Irons, Hatchets, Curling Irons, 
Crumb Trays, Baskets, Lunch Baskets, 
Lap Boards, Tacks, Clothes Lines, 
Pie Boards, Whisks, Tin Ware, 
Spice Boxes, Bells, Tack Claws. 


Persons about to begin housekeeping will do well to 
give us a call before purchasing elsewhere. 


B. A. WILDMAN & BRO., 
57 905 Market St., Philada. 


- SPECIALTIES. 


We have recently opened Linen Hdkfs at 6 and 
10 cts.,—old prices ; finer, 12} and 16 cts. ; very fine, 
20 and 25 cts. Towels, Napkins, Doylies, &c., at 
proportionably low rates. Kid Gloves, Black and 
Colors, 75 cts. Madonnas and Brocade Mohairs, 
31 cts. Chene and Marl Poplins, 31, 37} and 50c. 
Also an assortment of fine Dress Goods, selected 
with special care for our plain trade. A few more 
Colored Silks to be closed at a sacrifice. 430 521 


NEAPOLITAN SILKS. 


We have now open a lot of these very desirable 
goods. Also a lot of Plain Colored Mohair Al- 
pacas, imported expressly for the plain trade. 
Closing out our Colored Sills at a sacrifice. One 


lot double width Poplin Alpacas, j yd. wide, 25‘? 


cts. One lot double width Madonnas and Bre- 
cade Mohairs, reduced from 50 to 3l cts. Witha 
variety of other plain goods, all at reasonable prices. 
HENRY ALBERTSON & BROS., 
26 South Second St., Philada., 
35528 Between Market and Chestnut. 








